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POSTSCRIPT. 


; Arrnoven I ſaw no reaſon to doubt of the 
validity of the proofs which I have offered in the 
preceding pages, of a conſpiracy againſt the 
deareſt intereſts of every nation of Europe, nor 
of the importance of the information to my own 

_ countrymen, it gives me great ſatisfaction to 
learn that it has been received with favour and 
indulgence. This I may conclude from the im- 
prefſion's being exhauſted in a few days, and be- 
_ cauſe the publiſher informs me that another edi- | 
tion is wanted immediately. I could have wiſhed 


that this were deterred for ſome time, that I 
might have availed myſelf of the obſervations of 


others, and be enabled to correct the miſtakes 


into which I have been led by my ſcanty know- 


ledge of the German language, and the miſtakes 
of the writers from whom I derived all my in- 


formations. I ſhould, in that caſe, have at- 
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: fence. This ſtory was told me by ſo many pet- 


POSTSCRIPT, 


which the - continual diſtraction of bad health, 


of 1890 redundances and NEO. But the 


| "a lat oy 3 the fries of the 
pages. At any rate, I am. not at preſent in a 
condition to engage in any work that requires 


diſpatch.” I muſt yield therefore to thoſe rea- 


ſons, and content myſelf with ſuch corrections. 


can be made immediately, 73 
I have found, after minute enquiry, chat I 
Was. miſtaken as to the expreffion of an eminent 


follower of Dr. Prieſtley, mentioned in p. 485. 


| proceedings, and my information ar ole from a 


very erroneous account which was circulated of 


the converſation. But I {till think the caution 
equally neceſſary, which I recommended to the 
hearers of the frequent and violent declamations 
made by thoſe alluded to againſt all religious 
| eſtabliſhments, . 

Except the anecdote of Diderot s library, I 5 
not recollect another aſſertion in the book, for 
which I have not the authority of printed evi- 


long 


tempted to make the work more worthy of the 
public eye, by correcting many imperfections, 


and my haſte to bring it before the public, n 
occaſioned. I ſhould have made the diſpoſition | 
more natural and perſpicuous, and have lopped 


— 


The perſon alluded to diſclaims all ſanguinary 


POSTSCRIPT. _ F 


| ſons of credit, Who were on the ſpot at the time, | 
that I have no doubt of its truth. 

I alſo find that I was miſtaken i in my conjec- 
ture that Mr. Le Franc (ſee p. 383) commu- 
nicated his ſuſpicions of the horrid deſigns of the 
Free Maſons to Archbiſhop Gobet. It muſt have 

been to Mr. Le Clerc de Fuigne, a moſt worthy 

prelate, whom the hatred of the Jacobins obliged 
to fly into Switzerland. The Catholic clergy 
were butchered or baniſhed, and the Jacobins 
ſubſtituted in their places ſuch as would ſecond 
their views. Gobet was worthy of their confi- 
dence, and the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe (Brienne) 
himſelf could not have ſerved the cauſe of the 

| Philoſophiſts more effectually, had they ſucceeded 
in their attempts to get him continued Archbiſhop 8 
of Paris. 

As the poetical picture of unqualified Liberty 

and Equality, and the indolent pleaſures of the 
patriarchal life, are the charm by which the Illu- 

minators hope to faſcinate all hearts, and as they 

reprobate every conſtruction of ſociety which to- 
lerates any permanent ſubordination, and parti- 
cCularly fuch as found this ſubordination on dif- 
tinctions of ranks, and ſcout all privileges al- 

| lowed to particular orders of men, I hope that it 
will not be thought foreign to the general pur- 

- poſe of the fotegoing Work, if I, with great de- 
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ference, lay before the Reader ſome of my re- | 
7 4 "Wk, - : A 3 ; {ons 8 
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1 POSTSCRIPT, 


ſons for aſſerting, without heſitation, 1 in page 444, 


that the Britiſh conſtitution is the only one that 


will give permanent happineſs to a great and lux- 


urious nation, and is peculiarly calculated to give 
full exerciſe to the beſt propenſities of cultivated 


minds. I am the more defirous of doing this, 
| becauſe it ſeems to me that moſt of the political 
writers on the Continent, and many of my coun- 
trymen, have not attended to important circum- 
ſtances which diſtinguiſh our conſtitution from 
the States General of France and other countries. 
| The republicans in France have, fince the Revo- 
lution, employed the pains in ſearching their re- 
cords, which ought to have been taken before 


re have prevented that ſtep altogether. 


They have ſhewn that the meetings of the States, 


if we except that in 1614 and 1483, were uni- 
formly occaſions of mutual conteſt between the 
different Orders, in which the intereſts of the na- 
tion and the authority of the Crown were equally 


forgotten, and the kingdom was plunged into all 


the horrors of a rancorons civil war. Of this 


they give us a remarkable inſtance during the 


eaptivity of King John 1 in 1355 and 1356, the 
horrors of which were hardly exceeded by any 


thing that has Happened in our days. They have 


thewn the ſame diſmal conſequences of the aſ- 


— of the different Orders in Brabant; — | 
ut 


Losrsenibr. 7 


ſtill more remarkably i in Sweden and Denne 
| Where they have frequently produced a revolu- 
tion and change of government, all of which 
have terminated in the abſolute government, ei⸗ 
ther of the Crown, ot of one of the contending 
Orders. They laugh at the ſimplicity of the Bri- 
tiſh for expecting that the permanent fruits of 
4 our conſtitution, which i is founded on the ſame 

jarring principles, ſhall be any better; and aſſert, 
that the peaceable exerciſe of its ſeveral powers 
for ſomewhat more than à century, (a thing ne⸗ 
ver experienced by us in former times,) has pro- 
ceeded from circumſtances merely accidental. 
With much addreſs they have ſelected the former 


diſturbances, and have connected them by a fort 
of principle, ſo as to ſupport thei 


« a States General or Parliament, confiting” oY 
«2 repreſentation of the different clafles of citi- 
& Zens, can never deliberate for the general 

“ good, but muſt always occupy their time in 
4 contentions about their mutual invaſions of 
e privilege, and will ſaddle every aid to the ex- 
« ecutive power, with ſome unjuſt and ruinous 


„ aggrandiſement of the victorious Order.“ 


They have the effrontery to give the Maca 
Chak rA as an inſtance of an uſurpation of the 
great feudatories, and have repreſented it in 
ſuch a light as to make it the game of their wri- 
ters and of the tribunes.—All this they have done 
4% eee, in 
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in order to o Tecondile che minds of the few think 
ing men of the nation to the abolition of the dif 
ferent Orders of the State, and to their National. 
Convention in the form of a chaotic maſs of 
Frenchmen, one and indivifible: 10 


* hows junctarum di orie mins rerum, 
_ Ubi frigida puegnabant calidis, humentia ficcis, 
M ollia cum : duris, fine em we bobentia e 


Their cada old de juſt, and their 
proofs from hiſtory would be convincing, if their 
premiſes were true; if the Britiſh Parliament 
were really an affembly of three Orders, either 

perſonally, or by repreſentation, deliberatingẽ 
apart, each e a veto on the deciſions of the 3 


_ other two. And I ap 3 moſt of my 8 I 6 — 
countrymen, who have: not had occaſion to can- - 
vas the ſubje& with much attention, ſuppoſe this 
to.be really the Britiſh conſtitution : for, in the 
ordinary table converſations on the ſubject, they 
ſeldom go farther; and talk with great compla- 
cence of the balance of hoſtile Powers, of the 
King as the umpire of differences, and of the 
peace and proſperity that reſults from the whole. 

But I cannot help thinking that this is a miſ- 
conception, almoſt in every circumſtance. I do 

not know any oppoſite intereſts in the State, ex- 

cept the general one of the governor and the 
governed, the king and the ſubject.— If there is 


** 


ros TsCRIITT7. 9 
an umpire in our conſtitution, it is the Houſe 
of Lords —but this is not as a repreſentation of 
the perſons of birth, but as a court of hereditary 


magiſtrates : the Peers do not meet to defend 
their on privileges as citizens, but either as the 


counſellors of the King, or as judges in the laſt 
reſort. | The privileges for which we ſee them 
ſometimes contend, are not the privileges of the 
high-born, of the great vaſſals of the Crown, but 
the privileges of the Houſe of Lords, of the ſu- 
preme Court of Judicature, or of the King's Coun- 
cil. In all the nations on the Continent, the dif- 


ferent Orders, as they are called, of the State, 


are corporations, bodies politic, which have juriſ- 
diction within themſelves, and rights which they 


dener 
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which mark them moſt diſtinctly, and produce 


ſuch a complete ſeparation between the different 
Orders, that they can no more mix than oil and 


water. Vet the great preſident Monteſquieu 


ſays, that the Peerage of England is a body of 
Nobility ; and he uſes the term body in the ſtrict 


ſenſe now mentioned, as ſynonymous to corpo- 
ration. He has repeatedly uſed this term to de- 
note the ſecond order of Frenchmen, perſons of 
noble birth, or ennobled, (that is, veſted in the 
privileges and diſtinctions of the nobly born,) 
united by law, and haviifg authority to maintain 


their privileges. The hiſtory of France, nay of | 


our 


can maintain at their own hand, and privileges 
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our own country, ſhows us that this body may 


enjoy all its diſtinctions of nobility, and that the 
Great Barons may enjoy the prerogatives of their 
baronies, although the authority of the Crown 
is almoſt annihilated. —We have no cogent 
reaſon, therefore, for thinking that they will be. 
conſtantly careful to ſupport the authority of the 
Crown; and much leſs to believe that they will, 
at the ſame time, watch over the liberties of the 
people. In the election of their repreſentatives, 
(for the whole body of the gentlemen muſt ap- 


pear by repreſentation,) we muſt not expect that 


they will ſelect ſuch of their own number as will 
take care of thoſe two eſſential objects of our con · 
ſtitution.—Equally jealous of the authority of the 


Crown and of the encroachments of all thoſe Who 


are not gentlemen, and even fearful of the af- 
ſumptions of the Great Barons, the powerful 
individuals of their own order, they will always 
chooſe ſuch repreſentatives as will defend their 
own rights in the firſt place. Such perſons are by 
no means fit for maintaining the proper authority 
of the Crown, and keeping the repreſentatives of 
the lower claſſes within proper bounds. 

But this is not the nature of our Houſe of 
Lords in the preſent day. It was ſo formerly in 
a great meaſure, and had the ſame effects as in 

other countries. But ſince the Revolution, the 
Peers of Great Britain have no important privi- 
1 leges 


POSTSCRIPT. rt 


leges which relate merely or chiefly to birth. 
Theſe all refer to their functions as Magiſtrates 
of the Supreme Court. The King can, at any 
time, place in this Houſe any eminent perſon 


whom he thinks worthy of the office of hereditary | 


magiſtrate. The Peers are noble—that is, re- 
markable, illuſtrious ; but are not neceſſarily, 
nor in every inſtance, perſons of high birth. 


This Houſe therefore is not, in any ſort, the re- 


preſentative of 'what is called in France the No- 


bleſſe —a particular caſt of the nation; — nor is 
it a junction of the proprietors of the great fees 


of the Crown, as ſuch; — for many, very many, 


of the greateſt baronies are in the hands of thoſe 


we call eee ee ſit as the King's 


Counſellors, or at 


bers of our Lower. Houſe are not _ by 10 


the prejudices of any claſs of the citizens. They 
are hereditary magiſtrates, created by the Sove- 
reign, for his counſel, to defend his prerogatives, 
to hold the balance between the throne and the 
people. The greateſt part of the Nobility, (in the 
continental ſenſe of the word) are not called into 


5 this Houſe, but they may be members of the 


Lower Houſe, which we call the Commons; nay 


the ſons and the brothers of the Peers are in the 
ſame ſituation. The Peers therefore cannot be 


Hoſtile or indifferent to the liberty, the rights, or 
| e the 
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the Happineſs of the Commons, without being 
the enemies of their own families. 


Nor is our Houſe of Commons at all ſimilar to ; 


the Third Eftate of any of the neighbouring king- 
doms. They are not the repreſentatives of the 
ignobly born, or of any claſs of citizens. The 
members are the proper repreſentatives of the 
whole nation, and conſiſt of perſons of every claſs, 
perſons of the higheſt birth, perſons of great fortune, 


| perſons of education, of knowledge, of talents. . 


Thus the cauſes of diſſenſion which refer to the 


diiſtinctive rights or prerogatives of the different 
claſſes of citizens are removed, becauſe in each 


Houſe there are many individuals ſelected n 


all che claſſes. 
A Peer, having attained the higheſt Honours 


of the ſtate, muſt be an enemy to every revolu- 


tion. Revolution muſt certainly degrade him, 
whether it places an abſolute monarch, or a de- 
mocratic junto, on the throne. 1 7 

The Sovereign naturally looks for the 8 
of the Upper Houſe, and in every meaſure agree- 
able to the conſtitution, and to the public 
weal, exerts his influence on the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Here the character of the monarch and 
his choice of miniſters muſt appear, as in any 


other conſtitution; but with much leſs chance 
| 6 "ye to political liberty, —The great engine 


of. 


\ mn | . # | 
. Po$TSCRIPT.., "Ty 

of cky in Europe has been the javeiig pr 
vileges of the different Orders ; and the Sove- 


reign, by ſiding with one of them, obtained ac- 
ceſſions of prerogative and power. It was thus 


that, under rhe houſe of Tudor, our conſtitution | 


advanced with haſty ſtrides to abſolute mo- 


narchy; and would have attained it, had James 


the Firſt been as able as he was willing to ſecure 


what he firmly believed to be the divine "ns of 
his Crown. 


I do not recollect 0 the loves rank of 


the State venting much of their diſcontents | 
againſt the Peers, and they ſeem to perceive pretty 


clearly the advantages ariſing from their prero- 


gatives. They ſeem to look up to them as the. 


firſt who will protect them againſt the agents of 


ſovereignty. They know that a man may riſe 


from the loweſt ſtation to the peerage, and that 
in that exaltation he remains connected with 


themſelves by the deareſt ties; and the Houſe of 


Commons take no offence at the creation of new 
Peers, becauſe their privileges as a Court, and 


their private rights, are not affected by it. ie > 


cordingly, the Houfe has always oppoſed every 


project of limiting the yu 8 e in this 5 


reſpect. 

How unlike i is all this to the conditions canglt- 
ing of the pure repreſentatives of the Privileged 
Orders of the Continental States. The ſelf-con- 
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ceited conſtitutionaliſts of France ſaw ſomething 
in the Britiſh Parliament which did not fall in 
with their own ha/ty notions, and prided them- 
ſelves in not copying from us. This would have 
Indicated great poverty of invention in a nation 
accuſtomed to conſider. itſelf as the teacher of 

mankind. The moſt ſenſible of them, however, 
wiſhed to have a conſtitution which they called 

an improvement of ours: and this was the fim- 


ple plan of a repreſentation of the two or three 
Orders of the State. Their Upper Houſe ſhould 


contain the repreſentatives of 100,000 nobleſſe. 
The Princes of the Blood and Great Barons 


ould fit in it of their own right, and the reſt 
by deputies. The Lower Houle, or Tiers Etar, 
ſhould conſiſt of deputies from thoſe ignobly 


born; ſuch as merchants, perſons in the lower 


offices of the law, artiſans, peaſants, and a ſmall | 

number of freeholders. Surely it needs no 
deep reflection to teach us what ſort of delibe 

rations would occupy ſuch a houſe. It would be 


a moſt uſeful occupation, however, to peruſe the 


hiſtory of France, and of other nations, and ſee 
what really did occupy the Tiers Etat thus con- 
ſtructed, and what were their proceedings, their 


deciſions, and the ſteps which they took to make 


them effectual. I have no doubt but that this ſtudy 
would cure moſt of our advocates for general 
. ebgibility, and on. 9 ſuffrage. I have lately 


57 88 EE read 
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read a Velley and Villaret's Hiſtory of France, (by 


the bye, the Abbé Barruel has ſhewn that the 


Club &Holbach managed the publication of this 
Hiſtory after the firſt eight or ten volumes, and 


ſlipped into it many things ſuited to their impious 


Project,) and the accounts of the troubleſome 
reigns of John, and Charles his ſucceſſor, by 
authors who mis long before the. Revolution; 
and they filled me with horror. The only in- 
ſtance that I meet with of any thing like mode- 


ration in the claims and diſputes of the different 


Orders of their States General, and of patriotiſm, 


or regard for the general intereſts of the State, 


is in their meetings _ the ROO of 
Charles VIII. 53 85 \ 


With reſpect to the Banitatians of ths eligibility 
into the Houſe of Commons, I think that there 


can be no doubt that thoſe ſhould: be: excluded 
whoſe habits of needy and laborious life have 


precluded them from all opportunities of acquir- 
ing ſome general views of political relations, 
Such perſons are totally unfit for deliberations, 
where general or comprehenſive views only are 
to be the ſubjects of diſcuſſion ; they can have 


no conceptions of the ſubject, and therefore no 


ſteady notions or opinions, but muſt change 


them after every ſpeaker, and muſt become * 


| 165 of every . 
But 
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But there are other circumſtances which niaks 
m think that, of all the claſſes of citizens, the 
| land'proptietors are tlie fitteſt for holding this 
important office. I do not infer this from their 
having a more real connection with the nation, 
_ and a ſtronger intereſt in its fateI prefer them 
on account” of their general habits of "thought: 
Almoſt all their ordinary tranſactions are ſuch as 
make them acquainted with the intereſts of 
others, cauſe them to conſider thoſe in general 
points of view; and, in ſhort, moſt of tlieir 
occupations are, in ſome degree, national. They 
are accuſtomed. to ſettle differences between thoſe 
of lower ſtations—they are frequently in the 
King's commiſſion as Juſtices of the Peace. All 
theſe circumſtances make them much apter 
ſcholars in that political knowledge, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary for a member of the Houſe 
of Commons. But, beſides this, I have no he- 
fitation in ſaying that their turn of mind, their 
principles of conduQ, are more generally ſuch . 
as become a Senator; than thoſe of any other 
claſs of men. This claſs includes almoſt all men 
of family. I cannot help thinking that even 
what is called family pride is a ſentiment 
in their favour. I am convinced that all our 
propenſities are uſeful in ſociety, and that their 


bad effects ariſe wholly 18 wan of moderas 
tion 


Val 


tion in the indulgence of them, or ſometimes 
from the impropriety of the occaſion on which 
they are exerted. What propenſity is more 
general than the deſire of acquiring permanent 
conſideration for ourſelves and our families ? 

Where is the man to be found ſo mean · ſpirited 
as not to value himſelf for being born of credit- 
able parents, and for creditable domeſtic con- 
nections? Is this wrong becauſe it has been 
abuſed? 80 chen is every pre- eminence of 
office; and the directors of republican France 
are as criminal as her former Nobles. This pro- 
penſity of the human heart ſhould no more be 
rejected than the deſire of power. It ſhould be | 
regulated but it ſhould certainly be made uſe of - 
as.one of the means of carrying on the national 
buſineſs, I think that we know ſome of its good 
effects It incites to a certain propriety of con- 
duct that is generally agreeable—its honeſty is 
embelliſhed by a manner that makes it more 
pleaſing. There is ſomething that we call the 
behaviour of a Gentleman that is immediately and 
uniformly underſtood. The plaineſt peaſant or 
labourer will ſay of a man whom he eſteems 
in a certain way, He is a Gentleman, every 
dit of him,”—and he i is perfectly underſtood by 
all who hear him to mean, not a rank in life, 
but a turn of mind, a tenor of conduct that is 
amiable and worthy,” and the ground of conf. 
„„ 
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them. They will therefore exerciſe this power 


x 


aebes 1 remark, with ſome feeling of patriotic 
pride, that theſe are phraſes almoſt peculiar to 
our language—in Ruſſia the words would have 


no meaning. But there, the Sovereign i is a de- 


| ſpot, and all but the Gentry are ſlaves; and the 
| Gentry are at no pains to recommend their claſs 
by ſuch a diſtinction, nor to give currency to 
ſuch a phraſe.—I would infer from this pecu- 
liarity, that Britain is the happy land, where the 
wiſeſt uſe has been made of this n of 
the human heart. 

If therefore there be a foundation for this pe- 
culiarity, the Gentry are proper objects of our 
choice for filling the Houſe of Commons. 

If theoretical conſiderations are of any value 


in queſtions of political diſcuſſion, I would ſay, 
that we have good reaſons for giving this claſs 
of citizens a great ſhare in the public delibera- 
tions. Beſides what I have already noticed of their 


habits of conſidering things in general points 


of view, and their feeling a cloſer connection 
with the nation than any other claſs, I would 


ſay that the power and influence which naturally. 
attach to their being called to offices of public 
truſt, will probably be better lodged in their 
hands. If they are generally ſelected for theſe 
offices, they come to conſider them as parts of 
their civil condition, as ſituations. natural to 
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And influence with the moderation an calmneſs 
of habit,—they are no novelties to them they 
are not afraid of loſing them ;—therefore, when 
in office, they do not catch at the opportunities 
of exerciſing them. This is the ordinary conduct 
of men, and therefore is a ground of probable 
Lu reaſoning.— In ſhort, I ſhould expect from our 
Gentry ſomewhat of generoſity and candour, 
which would temper the commercial principle, | 
wich ſeems to. regulate the national tranſ- 
actions of modern Europe, and whoſe effects ſeem 
leſs friendly to the beſt intereſts of humanity, 
than even the Roman principle of glory. 
The Reader will now believe that I would not 
recommend the filling the Houſe of Commons 
-with merchants, although they ſeem to be the 
natural Repreſentatives of the monied intereſt of 
the nation. But I do not wiſh to conſider that 
Houſe as the Repreſentative of any. Orders what- 
ever, or to diſturb its deliberations with any de- 
| bates on their jarring intereſts, The man of 
purely commercial notions diſclaims all generoſity 
—recommends honeſty becauſe it is the beſt po- | 
licy—in ſhort, © places the value of a thing in 1 
* as much money as *twill bring.” I ſhould 
watch the conduct of ſuch men more narrowly 
than that of the Nobles. Indeed, the hiſtory of 
Parliament will ſhow that the Gentry haye not <q 
been the moſt venal part of the Houle. The II- 
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Jumination which now dazzles the world aims 


directly at multiplying the number of venal mem- 
bers, by filling the ſenates of Europe with men 


who may be bought at a low price. Miniſterial 


corruption is the fruit of Liberty, and freedom 
dawned in this nation in Queen Elizabeth's time, 


when her miniſter bribed Wentworth. — A wiſe 
and free Legiſlation will endeavour to make this 


as expenſive and troubleſome as poſſible, and 
therefore will neither admit univerſal ſuffrage nor 


a very extenſive eligibility. Theſe two circum- 
ſtances, beſides opening a wider door to corrup- 


tion, tend to deſtroy the very intention of all 


civil conſtitutions. The great object in them is, 
to make a great number of people happy. Some 
men place their chief enjoyment in meaſuring 
their ſtrength with others, and love to be conti- 
nually employed in canvaſſing, intriguing, and 


carrying on ſome little pieces of a ſort of public 


buſineſs ; to fach men univerſal ſuffrage and eli- 


_ gibility would be paradiſe—but i it 1s to be hoped ; 


that the number of ſuch is not very great: for 


this occupation muſt be accompanied by much 


diſquiet among their neighbours, much diſſen- 


ſion, and mutual offence and ill-will—and the 


peaceable, the indolent, the ſtudious, and the 
half of the nation, the women, will be great ſuf- 


ferers by all this. In a nation poſſeſſing man 


of the comforts and pleaſures of life, the happieſt 
3 
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government is that which will leave the greateſt 
number poſſible totally unoccupied with national 
affairs, and at full liberty to enjoy all their a 
meſtic and ſocial pleaſures, and to do this with 
ſecurity and permanency. Great limitations in 
the right of electing ſeems therefore a circum- 
ſtance neceſſary for this purpoſe ; and limita- 
tions are equally neceſſary on the eligibility. 
When the offices of power and emolument are 
open to all, the ſcramble becomes univerſal, and Þ 
the nation is never at peace. The road to a ſeet 
in Parliament ſhould be acceſſible to all; but it 
| ſhould be long, ſo that many things, waich all 
may in time obtain, ſhall be requiſite for qualify- 
ing the candidate. The road ſhould alſo be ſuch i 
that all ſhould be induced to walk in it, in the pro- 
ſecution of their ordinary buſineſs; and their ad. 
miſſion into public offices ſhould depend on the 
progreſs which they have made in the. advance- 
ment of their own fortunes. Such regulations 
would, I think, give the greateſt chance of fill- 
ing the offices with perſons fitteſt for them, by | 
their talents, their experience, and their habits 
of thinking. Theſe habits, and the views of life 
which a man forms in conſequence of his ſitua- 
tion, are of the utmoſt importancde. 
; After all theſe obſervations, I muſt ſtill recur 
to a poſition which I have repeated more than 
once, namely, that our conſtitution, which nearly 
| 23: -- embraces 
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embraces all theſe crcumſtanices, has And! its 
preſent excellence chiefly in conſequence of the 
innate worth of the Britiſh character. About the 


time of the Conqueſt, our conſtitution hardly 
differed from that of France. But the claſhing 


bol intereſts between the different Orders of the 


ſubjects was not ſo raneorous and obſtinate 
theſe Orders melted more eaſily together—the 
purity of the principle of Repreſentation in the 
States was leſs attended to ; and while the French 
Peers gradually left off minding any buſineſs but 
their own, and left the High Court of Judicature 
to the lawyers, and the King to his Cabinet 
4 Council, the Peers of Great Britain, overlook- 
ing their own leſs important diſtinctions, at- 
tended more to the State, became a permanent 
Council to the Sovereign in the adminiſtration 
and legiſlation; and, with a patriotiſm and a pa- 
tience that are unknown to the other Grandees 
of Europe, continued to hear and to judge in all 
queſtions of juſtice and property between the in- 
ferior citizens of the State. Britiſh Liberty is the 
highly-prized fruit of all this worthy conduct, 
and moſt people aſcribe it to the ſuperior foirlt 
and independence of the national character. It 
ſtrikes me, however, as more ſurely indicating 
ſuperior virtue, and more judicious patriotiſm ; 
and our happy conſtitution is not more juſtly en- 
titled to the admiration and reſpect that is paid to 
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Since the publication of this volume I have 


. ſeen a very remarkable work indeed, on the ſame 
ſubject, Memoires pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire du Ja- 
cobiniſme, par M. Þ Abbe Barruel. This author 

confirms all that I have ſaid of the Enlighteners, 

whom he very aptly calls Philo/ophi/ts ; and of 
the abuſes of Free Maſonry in France. He 


ſhows, unqueſtionably, that a formal and ſyſtem- 


atic conſpiracy againſt Religion was formed 


and zealouſly proſecuted by Voltaire, d' Alem- 
bert, and Diderot, aſſiſted by Frederic II. King 
of Pruſſia; and I ſee that their principles and 
their manner of procedure have been the ſame 
with thoſe of the German atheiſts and anarchiſts. 


Like them they hired an Army of Writers; 
they induſtriouſly puſhed their writings into every 
| houſe, and every cottage. Thoſe writings were 


23 
it by all Europe, than to the affectionate and 
grateful attachment of every true- hearted Briton. 


— 


equally calculated for inflaming the ſenſual ap- 


petites of men, and for perverting their judg- 
ments. They endeavoured to get the command 
of the Schools, particularly thoſe for the lower 
claſſes; and they erected and managed a pro- 
digious number of Circulating Libraries and 


Reading Societies. M. Barruel ſays, chat this 


gang of public corruptors have held their meet- | 
ings. for many years in the Hotel d Holbach at 
Faris, and that Voltaire was their honorary Pre- 


1 * B 4 > 
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| fident. The moſt eminent members were a Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Condorcet, La Harpe, Turgot, 
Lamoignon. They took the name of CEcoxo- 
us rs, and affected to be continually occupied 
with plans for i improving Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Finance, &c. and publiſhed 
from time to time reſpectable performances on 
thoſe ſubjects.— But their darling project was to 
deſtroy Chriſtianity and all Religion, and to 
bring about a total change of Government. 
They employed writers to compoſe corrupting - 
and impious books—theſe were reviſed- by the 
Society, and corretted till they ſuited their pur- 
poſe. A number were printed in a handſome 
|. manner, to defray the expence; and then a 
1 much greater number were printed in the cheapeſt 
3 form poſſible, and given for nothing, or at very 
low prices, to hawkers and pedlars, with injunc. 
tions to diftribute them ſecretly through the 
cities and villages. They even hired perſons to 
read them to conventicles of thoſe who had not 


learned to read *, (See vol. i. 343355.) 


Tam 


% The author makes an obſervation which is as juſt as it is 
| agreeable, This atrocious gang ſolicited, with the moft 
anxious aſſiduity, the participation and patronage of the 
„ great ones of the world, and boaſt of ſeyeral very exalted 
5 names; Frederic II. of Pruſſia, whom they call the Solo- 
4 | mon of the North, Catharine II. Guſtavus King of Sweden, 
1 the * of Denmark, &c. Ke. | But i in the whole ſeries of 
heir 
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Tam particularly ſtruck by a poſition of Abbe 


Barruel, © That Irreligion and unqualified Liberty 


% ond Equality are the genuine and original Secrets 


4 of Free Maſonry, and the ultimatum of a regular 
« progreſs through all its degrees.” He ſupports 


this remarkable poſition with great ingenuity, and 
many very pertinent facts. I confeſs that now, 


when I have got this impreſſion, I ſhall find it very 


difficult to efface it. But I muſt alſo ſay, that this 


thought never ſtruck me, during all the time that I 


have been occupied with it; nor havel ever heard 
it expreſſed by any Brother, except ſuch as had 


been illuminated; and ſuch Brethren always con- 
ſidered this as an innovation or improvement on 
genuine Britiſ Free Maſonry. I recollect, in- 
deed; that Nicholai, in his account of the Ger- 


man Roſycrucians, ſays, that the object of Free 


Maſonry in England, ſince the time of James II. 
is 
been the en before that time. 


their correſpondence there is not the leaſt trace of any 


encouragement or any hopes from our excellent Sovereign 
George III. Deſpiſing the incenſe of ſuch wretches, and 
deteſting their ſcience, he has truly merited the title of 


 Philofopher, by having done more for the real Illumination 


of the World, by the promotion of true Science, than 
Louis XIV. with his penſioned Academicians, or than all 
the preſent Sovereigns of Europe united; and has uni- 
formly di guiſhed himſelf by his regard for true Religion, 
and every/fhing that is venerable and ſacred. This omiſſion 
| is above a praiſe! — 


The 


Teration in Religious Opinions, as 5 had | 
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The account which the Abbé gives of the 
Chevalerie du Soleil is very conformable to one 


of the three rituals in my poſſeſſion. His ac- 
count of the Chevalerie de Roſe Croix, and ſome 
others, differs conſiderably from thoſe in my 
box. I have reaſon to think that my materials 
are tranſcripts from the rituals, &c. which Roſa 
introduced into the German Lodges, becauſe 
the writer of the greateſt part of them is an in- 
habitant of that city. 

I think that the Abbé Barruel's account of 
c this matter ſuggeſts a pleaſing reflection. All 
the Brethren on the Continent agree in ſaying, 
that Free Maſonry was imported from Great 


Britain about the beginning of this century, 
and this in the form of a Myſtical Society. It 


has been aſſiduouſſy cultivated in Britain ever 
ſince that time, and I believe that the Fraternity 
is more numerous here, in proportion to the 
population of the country, than in any other 
kingdom; yet in Britain the Brethren have 
never ſuſpected that its principles were ſeditious 


or atheiſtical. While the Free Maſonry of the 


Continent was tricked up with all the irippery 
of ſtars and ribands, or was perverted to the 
moſt profligate and impious purpoſes, and the 
Lodges became ſeminaries of Foppe ry, of Sedi- 


tion, and Impiety, it has rctained in Britain i its 


original . ſimple and unadorncd, and the 


5 Lodges 


— — 


rosrseklrr. . 


Lodges have remained the ſcenes ot innocent 
merriment, or meetings of Charity and Bene- 


ficence. As the good ſenſe and ſound: judg- 


ments of Britons have preſerved them from the 
abſurd follies of Tranſmutation, of Ghoſt-raiſing, 
and of Magic, ſo their honeſt hearts and their 
innate good diſpoſitions have made them deteſt 
and reject the mad projects and impious doc- 
trines of Coſmopolites, Epicuriſts, and 4 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua FI bona n. 
Auglicolas! 


1 have more confidence than ever in the ſen- 


timent which I expreſſed in p- 488, as an en- 


couragement for our moral inſtructors : and with | 


greater earneſtneſs do I call on them to reſcue 
from corruption and impending ruin a nation 
fo highly deſerving of their care. £7 
Mr. Barruel, in the eighteenth chapter of Kis 
work, has ſuggeſted ſome reflections, which highly 
merit attention, and greatly tend to efface the 


impreſſion which is naturally made on the minds 
of the unthinking and precipitant, when they 
obſerve ſuch a liſt of authors, whom they have 


been accuſtomed to admire, all leagued againſt 


Religion. [ think, however, that nothing can ; 


more effectually remove it, than what I have al- 


ready ſhown of the vile and diſgraceful tricks 
which theſe ſophiſts have been guilty « of to ſup- 


B 0 their cauſe. The cauſe of this numerous 


aſſociation 
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15 affociation is diſtinctly ſeen in their very proce- 
dure. The very firſt ſtep in their progreſs is de- 


provation of manners. In this they have laboured 
with as much earneſtneſs as either Spartacus, or 
Minos, or Bahrdt. It was a treat to me to learn 
that La Cloſe's abominable book Les Liaiſons 
Dangereuſen, was not merely pandering for his pa- 


tron Orleans, but alſo working for his maſters at 


the Hotel d'Holbach. Nothing gives ſuch cer- 


tain bread to thoſe authors, in the beginning of 


their career, as immoral and impure writings ;— 


and with ſuch did even their chief ſet out, and 
Gl his pockets; witneſs his Pucelle a” Orleans ; 
aud even after they became the /ages of France, 


| they continued, either from coarſe taſte or from 
ſerious principle, for the diabolical purpoſe of 


inflaming the paſſions of others, to interlard their 


graveſt performances with impure thoughts and 


ſentiments. Nay, the ſecret of the Hotel d'Hol- 


bach ſhews us that, for any thing we know to + 


the contrary, the vileſt productions of their 
preſs may have been the compoſitions of the oc- 
togenary Voltaire, of the fly d' Alembert, or of 
the author of the Pere de Famille, What a pity 


jt is that the Decline of the Roman Empire was | : 
not all written in England, and that its learned 


and elegant author, by going into their ſociety, 


has allowed himſelf to be drawn into this muddy 


and — vortex ! 
© Tſhould 
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T ſhould ſcarcely aſk for more to diſguſt me 
with the philoſophy of theſe ſages, and to make me 
diſtruſt all their pretenſions to knowledge. The 
meanneſs of the conduct ſuited the original po- 
verty of the whole of them; but its continuance 
ſtrips them of all claims to the name of philoſo- 
phers. Their pretended wiſdom is only cunning, 
Q and we muſt acknowledge that their conduct 
was clever: for this mean of corruption, con- 
cealed or em̃belliſhed by their talents for ſenti- 


mental ſlang, (I can give it no better name,) made 


their converſation and their writings moſt accept- 
able to their noble patrons.—Now it is that Re- 


ligion, of neceſſity, comes on the field; for Reli- 
gion tells us, that theſe are mean pleaſures for 


creatures born to our proſpects; and Chriſtianity 
tells us, that they are groſs tranſgreſſions of the 


only juſt morality. The progreſs of the pupil will 


now be rapid; for he will liſten with willing ears 
to leſſons which flatter his paſſions. Yet Voltaire 


thinks it neceſſary to enliven the leſſons by a 


little of the /alaiſon, quelques bons mots d. -propas 
aupres des femmes, which he recommends to 


d' Alembert, who, it ſeems, was deficient i in this 


kind of ſmall talk. 


Surely all this is very unlike to 3 and 
when we ſee that it is part of a plan, and this an 


obvious one, it ſhould greatly leſſen our wonder 


at the number of theſe admired infidels, If we 


"T MBs - would 
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_ would now proceed to examine their pretenſions | 
to ſcience, on which they found their claim to 
the name of philoſophers, we muſt be careful to 


take the word in a ſenſe that is unequivocal. Its 


true meaning is by no means what is commonly 
aſſigned to it, a lover of knowledge. It is a 
lover of wiſdom ; and philoſophy profeſſes to 
teach us what are the-conſtituents of human fe- 


city, and what are the means of attaining it ; 


| what are our duties, and the general rules for 


our conduct. The ſtoics were philoſophers. 


The Chriſtians are alſo philoſophers. The Epi- 


cureans and the Sophiſts of France would alſo be 
called philoſophers. I have put in my objection 
to this claim already, and need not repeat my 
reaſons for ſaying that their doctrines are not 
dictates of wiſdom. I ſhall only add, that their 


own conduct ſhows plainly that their principles 
had no effect on themſelves, becauſe we ſee, 


from the ſeries of correſpondence which Mr. 
© Barruel has laid before us, that they do not 


ſcruple to praQtiſe villanous and hypocritical 
tricks, which never fail to diſgrace a man, and 


are totally irreconcilable with our notions 
of human dignity. Voltaire patiently took a 
caning from an officer at Frankfort, for having 


wittily told lies of his ſcholar Frederic, and his 
| wiſdom told him that his honour was cleared by 
offering to meet the Major, each of them pro- 
| vided 


s i 
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vided with an injection ſyringe. This was thought 
fublime wit at Ferney. I do not ſuppoſe that 


the ſlave Epictetus, or the ſoldier Digby, would have 
ended- the affair in this manner. Many of the 


deeds of wiſdom of the club d' Holbach were 

more degrading than even this; and I am con- 
fident that the whole of this phalanx of fages 
were conſcious that they were treated by their 
patrons and pupils as Voltaire was treated by 

the Solomon of the North, and that their notions | 

of the vraie ſageſſe were allo the ſame with his. 
He gives this account of it in his letter to his 
niece: © Le Roi lui avoit repondu; © Paurai | 
e beſoin de Voltaire un an tout au plus On 
« preſſe Porange, et on jette PEcorce.” Je me 


4 ſuis fait repeter ces douces paroles (How 
poor Voltaire would grin !) —“ Je vois bien 
e qu'on a preſſe l'orange il faut ye a 
4 ſauver Pecorce,” 


But, as things ſtand at preſent, oat 


means a man of ſcience, and in this ſenſe of the 


word our ſages claim great reſpect. No claim 
can be worſe founded. It is amuſing to obſerve 
the earneſtneſs with which they recommend the 


ſtudy of natural hiſtory. One does not readily 


| fee the connection of this with their oſtenſible 
object, the happineſs of man. A peruſal of Vol- 
taire's letters betrays the ſecret. Many years 
0 he heard that ſome obſervations on the 

; formation 
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"AO of ſtrata, and the foſſils found in 1 = 
were incompatible with the age which the Moſaic 
hiſtory ſeems to aſſign to this globe. He men- 
tons this with great exultation in ſome of his 
early letters; and, from that time forward, 
never ceaſes to enjoin his colleagues to preſs the. 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory and coſmogony, and 
carefully to bring forward every fact which was 
hoſtile to the Moſaic accounts. It became a ſe- 
rious part of the exerciſes of their wealthy pu- 
pils, and their perplexing diſcoveries were moſt 
oſtentatiouſiy diſplayed. M. de Luc, a very emi- 
nent naturaliſt, has ſhewn, in a letter to the 
Chevalier Dr. Zimmermann, (publiſhed, I think, 

about the year 1790,) how very ſcanty the know- 
ledge of theſe obſervers has been, and how pre- 
cipitate have been their concluſions. For my 
own part, I think the affair is of little conſe- 
quence. Moſes writes the hiſtory, not of chis 
globe, but of the race of Adam. 

The ſcience of theſe philoſophers is not re- 
markable in other branches, if we except M. 
d Alemberts wathematics *, *, Vet the impoſing 
Xe 2 confidence 


e Ader uns there any thing more contemptible tha 
the phyſical and mechanical poſitions in Diderot's great 
work, the Syſeme de la Nature, (Barruel affirms, that he 
was the author, and got 100 piſtoles for the copy, from the 
perſon who related the ſtory to him,) that long ago found 
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tnkdence of Voltaire was fuch; that he paſſes 


for a perſon fully informed, and he pronounces 
on every ſubje& with ſo much authority, with 


ſuch a force of expreſſion, and generally with ſo 
much wit or pleaſantry, that his hearers and 
readers are faſcinated, and ſoon convineed of 

what they wiſh to be true. 


It is not by the wiſdom nor by che e profound 5 
W whieh theſe writers diſplay, that they 


have acquired celebrity, a fame which has been 


ſo: pernicious. It is by fine writing, by Works 


aàddreſſed to the imagination and to the affections, 


by excellent dramas, by affecting moral eſſays, 
full of expreſſions of the greateſt reſpect for vi- 


tue, the molt tender henevolence, and the higheſt 


ſentiments of honour and dignity.— By theſe 
means they faſcinate all readers; they gain the 


eſteem of the worthy, who imagine them ſin- 


cere, and their pernicious doctrines are thus 
ſpread abroad, and ſteal into the minds of the dif. 
Toney the licentious, and the unwary. 


5 . 


that Dia: had aſſiſted 1 to make a beck of his 
Maſonic Oration, which I mentioned in page 41. Robinet | 


n truſted to Diderot's knowledge in natural philoſophy. But 


the Junto were aſhamed of the book De la Nature. Dis 
derot ſeems to have, after this, read Dr. Hartley” 8 book, and 
has greatly refined on the crude ſyſtem of Robinet. But 
after all, the Syſteme de la Nature is contemptible, if it be 
conſidered as pretending to what is received as ends by a 
Mechauical philoſopher, - 
© a But 
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But I am writing to Britons, who are conſis = 
dered by our neighbours on the Continent as 2 
nation of philoſophers—to the countrymen of 
Bacon, of Locke, of Newton—who are not to 
be wheedled like children, but muſt be reaſoned 
with as men. — Voltaire, who decides without he- 
ſitation on the character of the moſt diſtant na- 
tions in the moſt remote antiquity, did not 
know us: he came among us, in the beginning 
of his career, with the higheſt expectations of 
our ſupport, and hoped to make his fortune by his 
Pucalle d' Orleans. It was rejected with diſdain— 
but we publiſhed his Henriade for him : and, 
notwithſtanding his repeated diſappointments of 
the fame kind, he durſt not offend his country- 
men by ſlandering us, but joined in the profound 
reſpect paid by all to Britiſh ſcience. — Our wris 
ters, whether on natural or moral ſcience, are 
fill regarded as ſtandard claſſics, and are ſtu- 
died with care. Lord Verulam is acknowledged 
by every man of ſcience to have given the firſt 
Juſt deſcription of true philoſophy, pointed out 
its objects, and aſcertained its mode of proce» 
dure—And Newton is equally allowed to have 
evinced the propriety of the Baconian precepts 
by his unequalled ſucceſs, ſus Mathęſi facem 
preferente.— The moſt celebrated philoſophers on 
the Continent are thoſe who have completed by 
demonſtration the wonderful gueſſes of his pene- 
9 ; trating 
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trating genius. Bailli, or Condorcet, (I forget 
which, ) ſtruck with the inconceivable reaches of 


| Newton's thoughts, breaks out, in the words of 
Lucretius, 


Te ſequer, O magne gentis decus, inque tuis ning. 
Fiæa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia ſugnis. 

Tu pater et rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 

Suppeditas precepta, tuiſque ex inclute chartig, 

Floriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia libant, 

Omnia nos itidem depaſcimur aurea difta ; 

Aurea, perpetu4 ſemper digniſſima vit. 


After ſuch avowals of our capacity to inftru& 
ourſelves, ſhall we ſtill fly to thoſe diſturbers of 
the world for our leſſons? No—Let us rally 
round our own ſtandards—let us take the path 
pointed out by Bacon—let us follow the ſteps of 
Newton —and, to conclude, let us ſeriouſly 
conſider a moſt excellent advice by the higheſt 
authority; 
« Beware of falſe prophets, who come to you 
« in ſheep" s cloathing, but inwardly they are 
„ ravening wolves—BY THEIR FRUITS YE 
„ gHALL KNOW THEM—Do men gather grapes 
« of thorns, or figs of thiſtles ? 


THE END, 
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